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PURSUIT OF GOLD UNWORTHY THE DIGNITY OF MAN, 


“The busy race examine and explore 

Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore, 
With care collect what in their eyes excels, 

Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells; 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great, 
And happiest he who groans beneath his weight.” 


THE creation, nature, and destiny of man, affords one of the 
most interesting subjects of inquiry that can occupy the attention of 
a rational mind. In whatever point of view it is presented, it is 
found to involve interests the most momentous, relations and con- 
sequences the most extensive and lasting. 

Man isa being who, like all others,derives his existence immediate - 
iy from the hand of God ; and knowing what we do, of the character 
of God from his works and from his word, the conclusion is safely 
drawn, that his existence is given him for some wise purpose. Nay, 
more ; we may with equal safety derive the more definite conclusion, 
that God’s design was to display the glory and benevolence of his 
character by giving birth to so many beings, and preparing the way, 
en his part, for their finally consummate felicity. Undoubtedly 
this, in a greater or less degree, is the design of all God’s works of 
creation and providence. But we find a degree of importance 
thrown around the character of man, which attaches to no other be- 
ing in our world. And hence it is with propriety presumed, that 
his creation and those events which succeed as consequences of it, 
will be the means of a far more rich and complete display of these 
divine perfections, than any other work which God has wrought.— 
Do you ask the ground on which these important consequences are 
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to result from man’s existence ? Et will be found in contemplatmg 
his nature. 

It is the nature of man which gives him his peculiar importance 
in the scale of being. Here we find blended in one individual be- 
ing, natures as diverse asthe ends which await them at their dissolu - 
tion ;—a soul, immortal and immaterial, possessed of faculties by 
which it is enabled to search out all the hidden works of God, and 
derive complete enjoyment from their contemplation, united to an 
organized body, possessing all those feelings, affections, and sensi- 
hilities of which the animal system is capable. Yet the union of ail 
these powers and faculties, these feelings, affections, and sensibilities 
to pleasure or pain is so perfect, that they constitute only one indi- 
vidual being. An individual too, who must himself be the subject 
of all the enjoyment, and all the pangs of sorrow which can enter 
through these avenues. And with these twofold faculties or capaci- 
ties of enjoyment, how great must be the sum of happiness or mis- 
ery, of which one individual may be the subject. But are these 
capacities to be the avenues of pleasure or pain, and that to the full 
in every individual? This leads to a reflection on man’s future 
destiny. 

The first thought which strikes the mind, in view of the destiny 4 
man, is his eternity of existence. This is predicable ef no other 
race, of all the vast variety of beings which inhabit the earth. Man 
alone is distinguished by the prospect of immortality; and as we 
have already seen, his powers and faculties are such as it became his 
Creator to bestow upon those who have such a prospect before them 

“And although lie is toundergo a change in death, by which he will be 
discharged from his animal bedy, and with it from his animal feeling 
and sensibilities, yet this will only release the soul frem what is now 
its burden. Its powers will then be unshackied, and left to act with 
unwonted liberty and increased activity ; so that in putting off this 
mortal body, so far from losing any thing essential to it, the soul 
merely lays aside those organs or instruments by wluch it conversed 
with the material world, that it may rise at once and contemplate 
that more sublime display of creative power which lies beyond the 
circuit ef our planetary orbs. Nor will its reunion with the body 
be the means of bringing its liberated and already improved faculties 
ander any restraint in regard to their exercise. For unlike what it 
ty will then be a spiritual body ; “the corruptible 


will haye put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality.’ The 
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soul, then, instead of being confined in the exercise of its powers 
by its reunion with a spiritual and glorified body, will thereby pos- 
sess new and additional means of enjoyment ; in as mucli as, while 
its peculiar faculties remain unimpaired, all those which belong to 
the body will then be added to them. Nor will these powers and 
capacities be possessed for no purpose. We are assured from the 
scriptures, that they will be so many inlets of happiness or misery 
to the soul, and that they will flow with a full and uninterrupted 
tide forever. The contemplation of the being ‘and perfections of 
God, and those exhibitions of his glorious sovereignty which are 
presented in the events of his moral government, according as the 


heart shall approve or disapprove, will either be a source of perfect 


and entire satisfaction, constantly calling forth those feelings and af- 
fections in the exercise of which consists the highest happiness of the 
soul,—or it will tend to kindle the fire of all those angry passions 
which exist in a heart full of malice and disappointed hate ; a fire sup- 
ported by fuel which, though ever consuming, shall never be con- 
sumed, till malice be benevolence, and liatred love. 

With powers and faculties so ennobling and forming capacities of 
enjoyment so enlarged, and with a field of bliss and perfect happi- 
ness, proportionally vast,and durable as eternity spread full in pros- 
pect, how exalted the view in which the character of man presents 
itself! And now, reader, what, short of the full fruition of all this 
blessedness, shall! satisfy a soul thirsting for immortality. Devotee 
of wealth, my appeal is more immediately to you. Can a being, 
possessing a nature so exalted as yours, calmly relinquish his title 
to the skies, and say to riches, “ ye are my portion >”? Can gold in- 
spire your bosom with one emotion of that beatific joy which angels 
feel >? Will you place wealth in competition with the bliss of heav- 
en, and then the gold prefer F But scramble together the dust 
of the earth ;* treasure up its golden grains ; encompass yourself 
with piles of hoarded wealth; and from this softest nest of earth, 
enter the gates of the New-Jerusalem, and after participating in the 
joys of heaven, after tasting the rivers of pleasure which flow from 
the midst of the throne, look down upon it from the paradise of God 
and say, is it a portion worthy of the immortal mind? Would he 
who has walked through the golden streets of the New-Jerusalem. 





sicken at the thought of making earth his home —Then say no more 
‘to-morrow.’ Let the inferior good no longer engross vour attem 


* See Frontispiece. 
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ion while the greater is at stake. Lose not your portion in those 
durable riches which are laid up in heaven, and to which you 
attention 1s now directed, nor miss the crown of life which is now 
offered you, for the sake of treasuring up a shining, paltry portion 
here. For it will too late appear that you have been feeding on 
wind,—yea, that you have been securing a portion which will pass 
away like cmoke before the wind and “ chaff before the whirlwind.’ 


J. M. 


REFLECTIONS ON CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


WILL my candid readers indulge me for a moment in making 
this my second monthly visit, while with the frankness of intimate 
friends hip I speak to vou on the subject of ciristian hope. 

That there exists a feeling of the soul, vr a confident expectation 
with regard to the future world, which is ap propi ‘iately called chris- 
tian hope and that many have already felt its cheering influence 
when the dark clouds of adversity were gathering around and threat- 
ening to visit them with calamities, under which it would seem they 
must sink im despair, are positions which scarcely need an argu- 
ment to entitle them to the entire confidence of my readers. For 
on what other ground can we account for all that we have seen and 
heard of those who have passed through the scenes of life before us, 
and have experienced little which in itself could render life pleas- 
ant or even desirable ? Many there are whose whole pilgrimage 
through this world presents but one dark picture, w here the retro- 
spective eye looks in vain for a ray of light to relieve the uninter- 
rupted darkness of the scene. Whence the tranquillity they en- 
joy,—whence the comfort and consolation in which they so largely 
and so constantly participate? Unquestionably it springs from a 
hope tull of immortality ;—that “ hope which is an anchor to the 
soul, sure and steadfast.”” Remove this, and that calm tranquillity 
whieh you observed in them before would soon torsake them ; they 
would soon be borne away by the adverse gales of time ; and having 
nothing by which they might safely hold, would be sr 0 inte 
that bottomless gulf of despair whence there is no return. Confine 
ihe hopes and expectations of the christian within the narrow limits 
of time, and you mar the foundation on which rests all that he holds 
dear ;—you cast over him a cloud of thick darkness, which no glim- 

mering ray of hope will penetrate, while he gropes his way through 
life only to meet the thicker darkness of ihe evave. Nor can you 
drive this despairing gloom from his mind, till you light up agai 
in his heart the hope of immortal life and glory. ‘When this is done, 
he rises at once super ior to all the events of time. He places him- 
self for a moment in the situation of a glorified saint, who enjeys in 
the presence of his Redeemer, the full fruition ot all that his present 
Jopes can grasp, and then looks back upon the concerns of ime and 
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sees them, as they are, too unimportant to engage the attention or 

disturb the peace of an immortal mind. In this state of mind, what 
though “woes cluster ;7’°—what though calamities gather around, and 
the storms of adversity beat upon his shelteriess head ; he stands 

unmoved like the rock, around whose base the foaming billows 
spend their rage in vain, and patiently waits the hour of his release. 
And even if prosperity smiles,—if fortune bestows her richest gifts 
upon him, and friends encircle him in the bosom of affection, he still 
remains unmoved, save that the feelings of gratitude are vohindied 
in his breast, and glow with redoubled ardor ;—he still says and feels 


2 
that these are not his portion, —these are not his‘God. Thus so long 


as he finds “ the witness in himself’’ that he loves God, he has the 
assurance that “all things,’ whether prosperous or adverse, “ shall! 
work together for his good.” 

And now, reader, let me ask vou ion msly, if you know by you: 
own experience the value ot are chi » hope. Have you felt its 
power to raise you above the concerts of the present life, and fix 
your thoughts and your affections on things eternal? Bear with 
me while { urge the question solemnly to your conscience ; for it is 
one of ever lasing moment to you. Nor is it so diflicult to decide as 
you perhaps have been accustomed to consider it. It is only to as 
certain what is the general character of your feelings, and in what 
situation and circumstances you find your chief pleasure. You en 
ter the circle of mirth and gaiety ; ; and what are the exercises o/ 
your mind there ? Do you find the scene congenial with your feel- 
ings P—are you wishing for its continuance ; and when it is past de 
you look forward w ith a a longing wish for the return of another like 
season of hilarity ? Or, on the other hand, do you find that you: 
heart does not beat in unison with the scene before you, but that you 
are pained to see your fellow beings thus trifle away their pre- 


cious moments of probation s—and do you long for the retirement of 


the closet, where you may pour out your soul in prayer to God for 
their salvation ? “But it is needless for me to multiply interroga 
tions ; it is not by the efforts of others, but by constant and 1 impar 
tial watching ourselves, that we can obtain a knowledge of ou: 
hearts. And are not the interests of the soul of su ficient importance 
to awaken our attention ?>—But I will pursue the subject no farther ; 
remember, if you have the ciri stian’ 8 hope you will be led to “ purify 
yourself, even as God is pure.”? Come then, and let us pursue our 
pilgrimage through life, cheered on our way by all the consoling and 
animating prospects which are brought to view in the christian’s hope 
PEREGRINATOR. 


THE REPORT OF THE SPIES. 


‘ They brought up an evil report of the land which they had searched, unto the 
children of Israel.” .......3 NUMBERS Xill. S2 


THE connection of these words, I ——_ is familiar to ail my 
follow Pilerims. Thev relate to the conduct of the faithless spics, 
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who were sent from the wilderness of Paran, to investigate and re- 
port the situation of the promised land. With this good land it ap- 
pears they were dissatisfied ; and they returned with an evil account 
of it to the children of Israel. 

I think it admissible, and even scriptural, to consider the passage 
of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan as an instructive allegory. 
The wilderness is an emblem of this wilderness world—the journey 
of God’s people through it represents very fitly our journey through 
life—the Jordan, rolling between them and the end of their pilgrim- 
age, reminds us of the cold river of death—and Canaan was a type 
of heaven. Thus we customarily speak of the heavenly Canaan. 
Pursuing the figure, the report of the spies, who went to Canaan 
and returned, becomes highly instructive. It teaches us what would 
be the views of sinners, were they admitted to the heavenly state. 
They would be dissatisfied and disgusted with the world above ; 
and were they permitted to return to their companions on earth, 
they would bring back “an evil report” of heaven. 

They would commence their report, perhaps, by stating that they 
found themselves alone in heaven. “ We were alone in our opposi- 
tion to the Divine character. The praises of God moved every 
other tongue ; the dove of God filled every other heart. We were 
solitary enemies. We were alone too, in our rebellion against the 
Divine government. While all around us rejoiced, that the Lord 
God omnipotent was on the throne, we were obliged to murmur by 
ourselves. Indeed we were alone, in regard to the general disposi- 
tion of our hearts. We had no kindred spirit—no complacent as- 
sociate. In all the myriads of heaven, there was no one who felt as 
we felt, or entertained views similar to ours.” 

Sinners returning from heaven to earth would further report, that 
they found there no such qualifications as they desired. ‘The infem- 
perate and profligate would say, “ We saw there no dram shops, no 
intoxicating liquors, nothing to satisfy our raging appetites. We 
had no merry companions, no midnight revels, no scenes of riot, de- 
bauchery and mirth. Every thing was so sober and regular in heav- 
en, that we were soon satisfied it could be no place for us.” 

The votaries of pleasure would return and complain, “ When we 
came to heaven, that world which we had heard so frequently and 
so highly extolled ; we found it a gloomy, miserable region. ‘There 
were no cards, no balls, no plays, assemblies, or parties of sinful 
pleasure. Indeed there were no amusements at all, of course there 
was no enjoyment for us. Every thing we saw was so decidedly re- 
ligious, and to usso disgustful, that we could hardly consent to spend 
an hour there—imuch less could we wear out a long eternity. We 
effected our escape as soon as possible, and have hastened our re- 
turn to the vastly preferable enjoyments of earth.” 

The avaricious, could they return, might be expected to say, “It 
was always our delight to be in the pursuit and acquisition of wealth. 
We never could be happy, unless we were laying up something for 
the time to come. We had often heard of the glories of heaven— 
of the pearly gates and golden streets of the celestial city ; and it 
was long our desire and hope, that we should be permitted te reach 
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these realms of bliss. Our wishes in this respect have been accom- 
plished. We have been there—and carefully searched out the prom- 
ised land. But alas, alas! how we were disappointed ! How dif- 
ferent is heaven from what we expected and desired! There is no 
private property, and no possibility of ever acquiring any. There 
is no enterprise, nos culation, no scramble for wealth, no titles, no 
possessions. ‘There is no oppression of one person for the benefit of 
another ; no rich, no poor. ‘The heavenly inhabitants are all equal in 
point of property ; and indeed are all equally destitute—not one hav- 
ing any thing which he chooses to call his own? In such a world, 
we could not possibly be happy. We embraced the first opportuni- 
ty m4 escape, and return to our supremely loved possessions on 
earth.’ 

The report of the ambitious and aspiring would probably be dif- 
ferent from either that has been given. After stating the high ideas 
they had previously entertained of heaven, and of the honors there 
to be enjoyed, they might be expected to add, “ We have been griev- 
ously disappointed. We found no such honors there as we had 
contemplated, or as we covet. We could be advanced to no throne, 
which was any thing in our estimation. We saw no crowns which 
were worth our wearing—no crown except that of the Deity, with 
which we could be pleased or satisfied. We found no possibility of 
acquiring influence or exercising authority over those about us. 
Our supreme desire of course was not gratified. The fire of our 
ruling passions was not assuaged. These things, with others, ren- 
dered us miserable, and induced us to escape, as soon as possible, 
to the world we had left.” 

Sinners of all descriptions, who should visit heaven and return, 
would report the employments of the place to be exceedingly un- 
pleasant. They would be disappointed, not only in not finding 
such gratifications as they desired, but in finding all heaven filled 
and occupied with concerns for which they had no relish. “Heaven,” 
they would say, “ is constantly and forever occupied in the services 
of religion. It is one endless Sabbath—one continued scene of de- 
votion. No person had any thing to say on subjects that were 
gratifying to us—every word related to religion, redemption, the 
grace and the glory of God. We could not endure such conversa- 
tion on earth, nor could we endure it in heaven. We heard till we 
were wearied and disgusted with it. We could have borne with 
some religion ; but we had no intervals. We could have consented 
to the round of heavenly duties a little while ; but to wear out 
— in such a manner—the thought was of all others the most 
painful. We were surrounded with those who appeared and _ pro- 
fessed to be very happy ; but, as for us, we were perfectly misera- 
ble. To find nothing there that we loved or had expected ; but, on 
the contrary, to find such things only as were disgustful and odi- 
ous ; and to think of mingling with them forever and ever ;—what 
idea could be more exquisiteiy dreadful ! No—give us any thing, 
rather than heaven. Send us any where, rather than to the celes- 
tial regions. Of all places in the universe, that is, by us, the least 
to be desired.” 
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[ add again, that sinners coming from heaven io earta would 
bring a miserable account of the glorified inhabitants of those re 
mons. ‘“ We could find none there,” they would say, “ whom we 
toved ; and none who loved us. We saw the £fernal on his throne, 
put his aspect was terrible. He seemed like a consuming fire 
very giance he gave us shot forth flashes, infimtely more awful 
‘han the lightnings of the sky—We saw Christ there, surrounded 
xy a great multitude which no man can number, and greeted with 
their loudest praises and their noblest songs ; but in this exaited per- 
sonage, there was nothing which to us appeared beautiful or lovely. 
Like a root out of dr y sround, we saw no comeliness in him where- 
fore we should desire him. We saw angels there ; but the sight of 
them was paintul. We envied their exaltation ; but we could not 
endure their society, and we hated their characters.—We saw the 
spirits of the just made perfect there ; but these were no company 
for us. We could not love their persons,@omcide with their feel- 
ings or unite in their employments. 

And the inhabitants of heayen ob¥ieus!y loved us as little as we 
‘oved them. Every eye that met us, met us witha frown. Every 
one seemed to shun us as a pestilence, and to regard us not merely 

th disapprobation, but with abhorrence. Living after this manner, 
cunong these whom we hated, and who hated us—living only to be 
frowned upon, slighted and abhorred; how could we enjoy one 

moment’s comfort? Every object around us ceased to charm, and 
ueaven became a heil.”? 

These reports have been given, my readers will understand, not 
tor the purpose of pleasing their fancies, or gr atifying their curiosi- 
‘'y ; but with the more laudable design of impressing on them sever 
aly ar tant truths. 

. Our happiness and misery do not depend solely or principally 
on i circumstances of place. ‘The sinner would be miserable, 
even in heaven. 

Glorified spirits are happy 1 in heaven, not merely because they 
dw ell in the celestial regions, but because they are prepared to dwe rt 
there—because they are holy. And w icked spirits are miserable 
in hell, not merely because they are confined in the infernal prison, 
yut because they have perfectly sinful hearts. The seeds of then 
torment they carry in their own bosoms. 

W hile persons remain under the dominion of sin, God has nm 
place in his immense dominions where they could be happy. Noi 
naleed do 1 consider it possible there should be such a nee e. Itis 
no irreverent limitation of the power of Deity to assert, that he can 

vot make such persons happy, unless he changes their hearts, and 
makes them holy. 

2. ll mankind are not happy, inimediately afier death. Tt wil. 
not be pretended, that all persons are holy at death. Some die in 
1 state of intoxication. Some die in the very act of suicide. Many 
ure drowned im the midst of their wickedness. And thousands and 
nillious have been slain in battle, while their minds were enebriat 

d with passion, and the ir hearts swoln with rage. Respecting these 
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‘acters, Vi imight with ereat emphasis be asked, Is it likely the; 
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are admitted, with all their sins upon their heads, to the holy habita- 
tion of angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect ? Are they 
admitted to pass from the tippling shop, the brothel, and the field of 
blood, into those pure and glorious regions, where no unclean thing 
can ever enter ?>—But we will suppose they are. Can they be hap- 
py there? Can they unite in heavenly employments, or participate 
in heavenly joys? The farthest from this imaginable ! If what has 
been said is true, they would find heaven of all places the most un- 
desirable, and the most dreadful.—lIt follows, that those who die in 
sin must be miserable hereafter. If they go fo heaven, they are 
miserable there. If they go to hell, they are miserable there. Or 
if they go to any other place, their miseries will follow them, and 
the hand of justice overtake them. 

3. “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’ He cannot—because he never will be admitted to see it; 
and because, if he were, it would be no kingdom to him. God will 
never suffer his hely heaven to be polluted and disturbed by the pres- 
ence of the ungodly ; and if he should, they would find it a dreadful 
place. They would hate every thing, and every person; and 
every person would hate them. They would be deteéted, shunned, 
solitary, and miserable. They might be even more miserable in 
heaven, than in any other place or world. 

This then should be a fixed principle in the mind of every reader, 
“I must be born again. I must be anew creature. The unrenew- 


ed in vain shall strive to tread the heavenly zround.”’ 
P. 


HEAVEN SOLD.—a NannaTIVE OF FACTS. 


ALPHONZO and myself commenced our acquaintance at college. 
After finishing our collegiate course, we soon found ourselves both 
engaged in mercantile pursuits ; and without once reflecting sol- 
emnly how soon, at longest, we must render our final account, or 
.attempting to realize the vast 5 epee of time and a state of pre 
paration for death, we commenced a theughtless career of pleasures, 
a life of vain amusements ; and although we were, perhaps, consid- 
ered as moral young men, we certainly had no claim to such a char- 
acter. Death, judgment and eternity, seldom or never came into 
eur thoughts with any lasting impressions, and never engaged our 
attention, except when sounded as an unwelcome alarm by ow 
faithful minister ; for we frequented the church on the Sabbath for 
reputation’s sake, and it was there that I was sometimes roused, but 
partially, to a sense of my folly. We soon became intimate, and 
wherever was the gay and thoughtless circle, wherever the giddy 
throng assembled to dance, or wherever the votaries of pleasure, 
fashion and amusements were associated, there were we. With the 
advantages of a religious education, and blessed with parents who, 
during the time I was under their control, had diacharged their duty 


‘githfully, and shewn an ardent desire for my salvation ; the conn 
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sels and advice { had received while under the paternal roof, would 
not unfrequently harass my thoughts during the solitary hour, and 
my troubled conscience would now and then, after a night spent in 
the ball-room, or an evening at a route, chase sleep from my eye-lids 
me ery with a dolefully loud and heart-felt groan, eternity ! eterni- 

! But the morning would return, when engagedness i in business, 
pi the society of companions, would obliterate all impressions, 
which it might have been important for me to have cherished, and | 
became an easy prey to every inducement which Satan held up te 
allure me from the paths of peace, virtue, and piety, and to jours 
that circle where I knew I should reap dear bought pleasures. 

My companion and myself but seldom conv ersed on the subject 
of religion, unless it was ‘to deny ithe necessity of it, or accuse some 
faithful minister of overmuch zeal, and uncharitable doctrine. At 
length, three of our intimate companions, were summoned by the 
messenger of death, into eternity! At this time there was a revi 

val of religion i in the place, and we felt ourselves particularly invited 
to examine the subject. We received by this melancholy circum 
stauce a powerful check in our thoughtless career ; and “while we 
looked into the graves of those we loved, cut down in the midst of 
youth, beauty, and loveliness, and while our tears flowed with those 
that mourned and w ept, we were conscious that from their graves 
issued a voice louder than ten thousand thunders, saying, “ Be ye 
also ready !? After an evening spent in a solitary walk, we parted 

in silence, without acquainting « each other with our resolutions.— 
But as I had firmly resolved to reform myself, I doubted not that 
my friend had done likewise. God in his me rcy helped me to see 
the necessity of repentance and pf an interest in the Redeemer ; 
- i [ humbly trust that, after a few days, I had reason to hope that 
r his a abounding grace [ could rejoice in believing. Alphonzo 
<A his 1 imp ressions, and although I did not see him for some days, 
{ heard of his being with a company that revelled until morning. 
I now determined to see him and faithfully warn him of his danger ; : 
but although I was favored with an opportunity, I neglected to per- 
form my duty. Satan told me that / might be deceived, and how 
could I cacomatind that religion to others which I did not possess 
myself. For a time it effectually shut my mouth. As my views 
were changed, so were my companions, and of course as our opin- 
tons and pursuits now differed, Alphonzo and myself seldom met ; 
and i soon found that I was losing the influence I once had held 
over him, and consequently the prospect of doing him good was 
constantly diminishing ; and I resolved that I would seek him and 
do, my duty faithfully, whether I was deceived or not. I found 
him Wobis room, and’soon introduced the subject, which he received 
kindly,tleugh with apparent reluctance, and after a short pause, 
lied in these memorable words: “ Alonzo, I believe that the 
ing tat Pde, be glad to have religion ; I doubt not of 
present, | am young; you know how I am situa- 
Vv associates are young men of gaiety and fashion, 
pct to enjoy their society should I ‘embrace reli- 
ary, I know they would not wish it: J cannet 
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resign the pleasures that I now enjoy, but at some future day I may 
attend to it !”—-For a few moments I sat motionless with a mix- 
ture of surprise, disappointment, and grief ; but at length rose, bid 
him adieu, and left the room......... 

Thus terminated the intimacy between two friends, Alphonzo and 
Alonzo! Months, yes, years have begun to number, and still he 
waits the more convenient season, the “some future time,” and 

rhaps will wait, until eternity shall open to his view the awful 
reality, that his day of grace is spent forever! While I see this 
man, who was once so hopeful, so kind, amialle and affectionate, 
whose tenderness I witnessed at the graves of those lovely friends 
who are now mouldering to dust, who were both better and younger 
than ourselves, and whose untimely fates admonished us of human 
frailty and a preparation for death ; while I see him bent on des- 
truction, in the midst of dissipation, all former scenes tending to 
bring him to reflection and repentance banished from his thoughts, 
I sometimes tremble for my guilt in not having been more faithful. 
O, ye who neglect to warn those who are, or have been your com- 
panions, while you have influence over them, remember it, that you 
may speak a word in season ; and not have the bitter reflection, 
that you have perhaps neglected it, when it might have saved a sou! 
frem death. ALONZO. 


FESTIVITY....4 FRAGMENT. 


EVENING came, and we again looked towards Babylon, and the 
splendour of the scene almost staggered my belief, that no happiness 
was there. A thousand torches made night more bright than day. 
The rattling of a thousand chariots, which were conveying the in- 
habitants to the various places of public amusement and resort, 
seemed to shake the very firmament. Near the céntre of the city was 
the general rendezvous. A spacious room brilliantly illuminated, was 
filling fast, whilst a band of musicians, tuning their various instru- 
ments, gave notice of the intended dance. All ages were there from 
sixty to sixteen, though the female part were generally young. After 
the party had arrived and taken their seats, I surveyed them minutely ; 
but to describe them would be impossible. Gold, silver, and pearls 
glittered in gich profusion over the varied dresses of this gay assembly. 
My mind for a moment was swallowed up as I gazed at this throng 
ef beauty, while the notes of the flute and the violin, mellowed by 
distance, floated through the place and fell upon the ear in almost 
celestial harmony, as the band played their prelude. Ah, thought 
i, can it be possible that there is no pleasure here? are all their joys 
delusive? Their pleasure is madness, said the old man. You do 
not see all the company. Cast your eyes upward into the arch of 
the room. I' looked, but did not discover any thing at first. In a mo- 
ment, however, casting my eyes over the music, who were ina galle- 
ry at the end of the hall, I saw a form or phantom apparently soine- 
thing between human and divine: it was indescribable in itt appear- 
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ance. so coolly malignant, so mildly cruel, and sternly resolute. fh 
fine, it was perfectly devilish. He surveyed the giddy and thoughtless 
group of dancers beneath him, as the spider surveys the helpless in- 
sect that is entangled in its toils. Sure of his prey, he seemed willing 
they should surfeit and fatigue themselves im their vain pursuits, 
while every step they took made them more certain victims. As I] 
was gazing with wonder and surprise on this fallen spirit, he waved 
his hand in a beckoning attitude, and immediately the arch of the 
room was filled with unsubstantial forms; coughs, catarrhs, fevers, 
and lastly consumptions, who, hovering over the crowd, waited for 
their infernal master to point out to each his prey. Do they know 
their danger? said I: They do, if telling can make them, said the 
old man, for they have the word of the King of kings, and have of- 
ten been warned of it by his ¢rusty messengers, and if they will not 
believe them, they would not believe though one rose from the dead, 
and therefore must abide the cousequences. While he was speak- 
ing, the leader of this ghastly band marked a beautiful female 
among the dancers, whese dress combined the labours of ‘Tyre ané 
Egypt, and in whose countenance the lily and the rose were 
blended in richest luxuriance. Quick as thought, consumption 
stooped and breathed upon her; a sudden flush overspread her 
cheeks, and a slight indisposition caused her to sit down for a few 
ufoments. But she soon resumed her gaiety, danced sprightlier 
than ever, and appeared to forget her pain in the increasing festivi- 
ties of the evening. Notice her, said the old man, for you will see 
her again in different circumstances. That elegant form will in a 
few days be wasted away by the slow but sure effects of the delete- 
rious breath of that child of sin who hovers over her. She has bar- 
iered away her soul for this evening’s entertainment, and the dress 
she wears. God hath suffered-her to make her own bargain. In the 
bitterness of despair she wil! soon cry out “ What shall it profit 4 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul !” 

But let us leave these, and turn our attention to another company 
St his word I looked into the hall beneath the ball-room, and saw a 
creat crowd of men of every age, sitting around a splendid table. 
which was loaded with the produce of every clime. The mountamis, 
ihe plains, and the ocean aad been piundered to spread this board with 
il! the luxuries that heart could wish, or the most Epicurean appe- 
tite desire. Wines of every kind in richest profusion, were poured out 
and drank like water. Peals of laughter, obscene songs, blasphemous 
jesting, mingled with curses, made the hall resound. What are these 
men doing ? said I: They are, answered the old man, like those in the 
ball-room, celebrating a national festival ; eating a thanksgiving sup- 
perin remembranceora great deliverance. Do they believein a God? 
Certainly, or they say they certainly do, and to prove their respect 
for him, they have obtained a man who professes to be a minister of God, 
to join them on this occasion. What does he mean, thus to encourage 
such conduct by his presence and example? You will know when 
you hear him preach: The God of whom he is the minister, is not 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, but is altogether such an one as 
himself, having no power to destroy tue wicked, and no disposition 
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fo punish sinners, but can look on sin with allowance and even with 
approbation. But see who is the God of this assembly. I looked 
and saw a fea§ful figure, who I immediately knew to be Intemper- 
ance, directing the feast. His cheeks were red and swoln, his hands 
quivering, his@yes sunken and glassy, his body bloated, his steps 
were faltering his whole appearance a living mass of putrefaction, 
his mirth but a convulsive contortion of the face, his laughter the 
unmeaning — laughter of a maniac. In his train are melan- 
choly, madne$s and death, with almost every other evil that af- 
flicts the famiky of man. Can such a guest please? said I: They 
find a great ddal of fault with him in public, said the old man, but 
in all their parties he is a constant companion. But they will find 
him a mocker,’and a deceiver, and that his steps take hold on hell !! 
Just look at that young man, sitting at the middle of the table. He is 
wasting his time as he has wasted his substance, in riotous living, drin- 
king, and carousing. He once saw better days, but bad company led 
him to neglect his business, ruined his credit, and left him as you see 
a vagabond, or something very little better. He has an excellent wife, 
and children, who need the little money he can obtain for their main- 
tenance. While he is with this crew, she is at home weeping. 
Her children have gone to bed supperless, and she is anticipating 
the return of an intoxicated, swearmg husband. Already disgusted 
with the scene of fashionable folly before me, I turned to behold the 
retreat of this: afflicted female,—and lo! it was the retreat of con- 
stancy ill requited, and of virtue neglected and abused. The smalf 
apartment in which she lived was extremely neat and clean. Eve- 
ry thing was in as complete order as her scanty means would allow. 
In a small bed in the corner of the room, lay two beautiful children 
asleep. Theyfwere thin and pale. Over them, on her knees, was 
the mother ; h¢r eyes wet with tears and raised to heaven. She was 
im earnest prayer to God to have compassion on her little ones. 
While in this y nelloed as she seemed to lift her soul in supplication, 
[heard these words escape her lips, «* ave mercy on my poor his 
hand *” 
' 
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é TO THE EDITOR OF THE PILGRIM 


SuR, 

I AM plegsed to find the Pilgrim, in the first Number, recom- 
mending an atfentien to Sacred Geography and Jewish customs : 
as “tending nog only to allure to the study of the Scriptures, but al- 
so to illustrate humerous passages which must otherwise be obscure.”’ 
It is to be remgmbered that the Scriptures were originally published 
in a remote me and country, among a people whose religious and 
civil institutions, whose language, manners, and history, were en- 
tirely diverse from our own. Of course, they contain many allu- 
sions which, without a knowledge of the subjects of them, can ba bu* 
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obscurely understood. With the hope, therefore, of ieading some 
of your youthful readers to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred pages, I semi you some account of the marriage ceremonies 
ut the Kast ; which may be followed, perhaps, by other brief notices 
of Oriental Customs, for your future numbers. — 

In the parable of the marriage of the king’s son,* itis said that, 
“ when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man that had 
not ona wedding garment: And he saith unto him, Friend, how cam- 
est thou in hither, not having on a wedding garment ? And he was 
speechless.” [ remember that, in my childhood, | always found my- 
self disposed to suggest some excuse for this man. Why was he 
speechless ¢ All the guests, it seems, were required to appear in a 
particular dress, suited to the occasion : but might not this have been 
a poor man, and unable to furnish himself with the necessary cos- 
tume r—for the servants “ went out into the highways and gathered 
together all, as many as they found, both bad and good,” and if this 
manner “the wedding was furnished with guests.”’ Or might he 
not have pleaded want of time to obtain a wedding garment r—fon 
the “oxen and fatlings were killed,” and the feast had already been 
sometime waiting. An acquaintance with Eastern marriages, how- 
ever, accounts for the king’s displeasure. On these occasions of re- 
joicing and splendor, it was customary among the great to present 
each guest with a garment ; and a refusal to accept and wear it was 
regarded as a contempt of the giver. The practice of distributing 
garments as presents still continues in the East, and on other oc- 
casions as well as at weddings. 

A modern traveller in Persia tells us that the king keeps thirty 
‘ailors constantly employed in making caftans, which the keeper ot 
his wardrobe gives away according to his direction. ‘The reason, 
therefore, why the man in the parable was speechless when interro- 
zated, is obvious. He had refused to accept a wedding garment 
sratuitously offered to him ; or, at least, neglected to present him- 
self at the King’s wardrobe, where, perhaps, the guests had been re- 
quested to make application. 

Marriage, among the Jews, did not take place without the parties 
having been previously aflianced to each other by their espousals. 
These espousals were an agreement, made in the presence of wit 
esses, between the father and brothers of the young woman and 
‘ather of the young man, by which he was bound to pay a stipulated 
sum, as the portion or prige of the bride, and she was obligated to 
hecome his wife. This agreement, though the marriage was not yet 

onsununated, could not be annulled except by a legal divorce ; 

-hich might be either public or private.t 

Between the espousals and the marriage there was usually an 
aterval of ten or twelve months. When the wedding-day arrived, 
he bride bathed, and dressed herself in the best manner possible. 
raced with the nuptial crown and “ decked with goid, and preci- 
vas stones and pearis,”’ and veiled to her feet, she appeared “as a 
ide adorned for her husband.” The bridegroom, in the mean 
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time, made preparation for the entertainment of the guests at his 
own house. the evening, he went forth richly dressed, attended 
by his compangons, to conduct the bride, who was also accompanied 
with her female associates, ts her new home. ‘The mirth and bril- 
liancy of the procession were heightened by flaming torches, instru- 
nents of musié and songs of love. 


** To the sound of timbrels sweet, 
M@ving slow their solemn feet, 
W&h their yellow torches gleaming, 
And their scarlet mantles streaming, 
Ar@l the canopy above 

Swhying as they slowly move.” 


As they approached the house, they were met by another Ey. 
who were wailing to receive and conduct them in. “At midnight 
there was acr¥ made, Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to 
meet him.”” ‘The torches or lamps used on this occasion were pro- 
bably similar to the massals still used in many parts of the East— 
They are madé with a kind of socket in the upper end, which is 
tilled with oiled rags ; and being frequently dipped in a pot of oil 
carried in the and, pour a flood of waving light upon the procession. 
The foolish virgins took their lighted massals in one hand, but took 
not vessels of gil in the other. The celebration was kept up by the 
“children of @e bridechamber’’ (the friends and relations of the 
parties) with ffasting and great cheerfulness, for seven days. They 
invoked blessings upon the new married couple, wishing them a 
numerous postgity. “ The Lord make the woman that is come un- 
to thine house, dike Rachel and like Leah ; which two did build the 
house of Israel.?’* 

We have a brief account of a wedding procession incidentally 
mentioned in Maccabees.t “The children of Jambri made a great 
marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadabatha with a great 
train,’ when “Jonathan and they that were with him,” having a 
quarrel with them, “ went up and hid themselves under the covert 
of the mountain ; where they lifted up their eyes and behold there 
was much ado and great carriage ; and the bridegroom came forth, 
and his friends @nd brethren, to meet them, with timbrels and instru- 
ments of musick and many weapons.” ‘Then the party in ambush 
falling upon them witha cruel slaughter, “turned the marriage 
into mourning and the noise of their melody into lamentation.” * 

From the great mirth with which the celebration of marriage was 
attended, it seems to have become the proverbial image of felicity. 
{n their predictions of future desolation, the prophets often allude 
to the time when “the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride,”’ the mirth and melody of the bridal processions, should “ cease 
‘rom the cities of Judah, and from the streets of Jerusalem.”’ 

The marriage procession was not peculiar to the Jews. It was 
common, if not universal, among the Oriental nations, and still forms 
+ part of their nuptial solemnities; and on no occasion is their pro- 
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verbial love of osientation more manifested than on these. In In- 
dia, it is said that the party sometimes amounts to not less than two 
thousand persons, consisting of the friends and acquaintance of the 
new-married couple, richly ‘dressed and mounted, attended by their 
demestics ; and “ the spectacle i is rendered grand beyond descrip- 

tion by a prodigious number of lighted tor ches, and by the sound of 
the multitude of musical instruments.°* The use of perfumes fre 

quently is very profuse. They not only make their garments to 
smell of “my rrh and frankincense, with all the powders of the mer 

chant,” but sometimes even the oil is perfumed with incense burn- 

ing in the windows of the principal houses of the street thr ough which 
the procession passes. 

Knowles describes the marriage of a Turkish admiral et Constan- 
tinople, which was still more magnificent than those of India. Five 
hundred Janizaries led the procession ; and formed but an insigni- 
ficant part ef it. Among other things, near the centre were “ two 
trees of great height cover red with fruits of wax, carried by many 
men and suppor ted with ropes from the top and midst. The bride 
rode on horseback beneath a superb canopy of crimson velvet, the 
curtains of which hung down to the ground and concealed her and 
her attendants from the view of the « spectators. A troop of twenty- 
five virgin slav es on horseback, with dishevelled hair, closed the 
long precession.’ 

These, however, are instances of more than ordinary splendor ; 
such as the great alone have the means of exhibiting. Among the 

common people in Hindostan, the bride and bridegroom are both 
varried out in cone palanquin fronting each other. The bride is dec 

orated with jewels and precious stones ; the greater part of which 
are borrowed for the occasion. In the Deccan the party ride abroad 
on elephants, and returning late in the evening are received with 
tonfires and other illuminations. 

From the pompous marriages of the East, I turn for a moment to 

ihe quiet, retired w eddings of our own country : and the contrast 
may serve not only as a specimen of the difference between Oriental 
customs and those of the West ; but, also, as a reflection on the 
humble lot of woman in that pagan hemisphere, and the infinite, 
though too often unacknowledged “and unrealized obligations of those 
wives and mothers whose lives have fallen to them within the hu- 
manizing influence of the gospel. The Eastern bride finds herself 
connected with a man whose age and qualities perhaps make him 
the fit object of her disgust, rather than the loved companion of her 
youth. The courtship was a mercenary bargain, in which her own 


affections were forgotten : and at her nuptials, as if in mockery of 


ner low estate, she 1s exalted for a day to grace the procession which 
carries her to the prison of her future years—to the retired and 
shut apartments which jealousy has anxiously contrived for her se- 

clusion ;—or what is scarcely better, doomed to the menial service 
of her ever hau, zhty and capricious lord. In China the new-married 


pair see each other for the first time at the door of tl: » bridegroom’s 
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house, when he opens the door of the sedan in which she is carried, 
to receive her. If he is disappointed in her appearance, he some- 
times chooses to shut the sedan and send her back to her friends, 
though he loses the purchase money. If she remains his wife she 
lives in deep seclusion, being never indulged to go abroad, except 
inaclose carriage, hidden irom every eye. In India almost every 
father makes his daughter an article of traffic, and on her marriage, 
rigorously demands the sum stipulated at her espousals. Her own 
inclinations are not consulted ; for her age, frequently, as well as 
¢mperious custom, forbids it. ? 

In that degraded country, it is not uncommon to see a child of 
six or seven years married to a widower of sixty or seventy !* The 
wife becomes the slave of her husband : she is not permitted to eat 
at his table, and takes for herself the portion which he leaves. 





Y Happy they 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.” 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


{ RECENTLY spent a short time at the house of a friend in 
ba | , Where I was entertained with company whose manners were 
refined, and whose conversation was both pleasing and instructive. 
My friend and several members of his family were professing chris- 
tians, and exhibited in their conduct evidences of their sincerity and 
devotedness. ‘The society which I enjoyed was likewise mostly of 
a religious character, and I congratulated myself on the pleasure 
and improvement I might gain from an intercourse of this kind. In 
the social circle, not merely common topics of conversation were 
discussed, but also those of a higher and more improving kind.— 
Subjects pertaining to literature and science, to national and politi- 
cal concerns, to general knowledge, to the benevolent exertions of 
the day, and to the progress of christianity, were debated with feel- 
ings of interest. The cause of benevolence received abundant en- 
comiums, and revivals of religion were spoken of in terms of high 
approbation. Each enlivening topic was discussed with interest ; 
each suggestion was turned to adyantage and made a means of im- 
provement. All were ready to contribute to each other’s amuse- 
ment and instruction. But religien was scarcely admitted into 
the conversation ; as a personal concern it was never introduced. 
The spiritual interests of men and the subject of the soul’s concern 
were passed by. Much was indeed said on subjects connected with 
religion, but which were not religion itself. 

L had frequently felt a suspicion that this was a criminal defect 
in our conversation. One evening, after spending several hours in 
this manner, the company retired, and I was left-to myself. As my 
mind began to recover from the dissipation which the variety of dis- 
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course and confusion of company had produced, my thoughts ran 
into the contemplation of this subject. I could not pursuade nv- 
self that the conversation had been criminal. No character had 
been lacerated. No individual had suffered the severities of criti- 
cism or the cruelties of slander. Neither were the subjects trivial 
or foolish. I looked at the effects it produced on my own mind, and 
found that I had been regaling my taste and enlar ving my stock of 
knowledge, but had neglected | to feed the fiame of devo otion. Ifelta 

vacuity which the pleasures of taste and the eujoyments of refined 
society could not fill. 1 carried my reflections into the subject 
more generally, and at length came to this conclusion, that in cir- 
cles composed princi ipally of professi sing christians, where the design 
cf social intercourse is to promote each other’s happiness and im- 

provement, some portion of the conversation should be directly on 
those subjects which involve christian exper ience and personal feel- 
ing, Which relate to what is peculiar to the christian life, its tempta 
tions and trials, its hopes and its joys. This 1 found had not been 
the case in the society above alluded to, and the wantof this was the 
cause of my present state of feeling. 

This appears to me by no means an uncommen instance of the 
conduct of christians ; and, indeed, happy weuld it be for many, 
Wf their intercourse was not shaded with a darker hue than 1s 
here presented. Few, I believe, are the social circles where topics 
so innocent and useful are introduced. Too often does vain and 
trivial conversation, or the criminal discussion of character, employ 
the hours of social intercourse. Religion with all its lovely and 
interesting associations is too often excluded from the social circle. 
The name of Christ is seldom heard. The salvation ef the soul is 
rarely mentioned. The special duties of religion and the concerns 
of eternity find no place in the conversation of most men. 

That this should be the case with the men of the world, howevet 
lamentable, is not altogether surprising, when we consider the rea- 
sons that naturally influence them to this course, while they are des- 
titute of any counteracting principle. ‘Their hopes and desires 
centre on the objects around them, and these things might be ex 
pected to engross their thoughts and conversation. The thoughts 
of death and judgment and elernity they dread, and therefore de- 
termine to forget. A view of their own hearts affords them no 
pleasurable emotions, and therefore they turn from the sight. The 
joys of heaven, the glories of the eternal world, the exalted and 
lovely character of the Redeemer, and the blessings of the gospel 
dispensation, present no charms to their minds. The horrors. of 
perdition, which rise up before them as they lift the veil that con- 
ceals the future state from their view, drive them from the contem- 
plation of a subject so incompatible with their present peace and 
enjoyment. And, although they acknowledge the reality and im- 
portance of such things, and admit that they must come upon them 
at last, they banish them from their thoug!: its and conversation. 

«They are of the world; therefore speak they of the world, and the 
world heareth them.” They speak accot ding to the wisdom and 
maxims of the wor!d 
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But “ we are not Of the world,” and ought not to regulate our in- 
vercourse with others according to the taste and practice of the 
world. The distinction which the scriptures represent as existing 
between those who love God and those who do not, ought to be vis- 
ible, not only to the charitable inspection of christians, but to the 
jealous and watchful eye of those who are always ready to turn 
every thing to the worst account. When the claims of pre-eminence 
in the christian character are asserted and men of the world de- 
mand these claims to be demonstrated, we are too often under the 
necessity of resorting to proof which is to be found exclusively in 
the private experience of christians. ‘This experience is of such a 
nature, that its influence is unperceived, and its value unapprecia- 
ted by those who have never drank at the fountain of religious joy. 
Such arguments, though they may be satisfactory to those who are ac- 
quainted with the secret exercises of the christian, can hardly be ex- 
pected to reach those, who are not only ignorant of these duties, but 
altogether incapable of discerning their worth. Could all the ex- 
cellences which really exist in the christian character, be brought to 
view, they would be found sufficient to silence every objection. Did 
the disciples of Christ come up to all the exemplary requirements of 
their profession, their actions would always carry a convincing proof 
of their claims to distinction. It is a truth, however, which cannot 
be denied, that christian example reflects the beauty and lustre of 
religion in an imperfect manner, and sheds too faint and glimmer- 
ing a light on the rest of the world. Many there are, who form 
their estimations of religion, almost entirely from what they see of 
its principles as exhibited in the lives of its professors. But they 
do not go into the places of their sacred retirement and witness 
their tears, their humble and fervent prayers, their holy aspirations 
and ardent breathings after conformity to the image of God. They 
act out their real characters, and converse upon toptcs which are 
most agreeable to them, and they expect others will do the same. 
‘Lhey boast of being consistent, and require consistency in others. 
And is this requirement unreasonable P Although the inconsistency 
of the christian affords no jest ground of excuse for them to neglect 
‘he religion of Christ, have they not a right to expect us to act 
more in accordance with the principles of our profession ? 

I do not contend that religious topics ought to engross the whole 
conversation even in circles exclusively religious. But that this 
duty is criminally neglected cannot be denied. Our own convic- 
tions and observations testify to the truth of this assertion. How 
often do the hours of social intercourse pass away without a word 
on this topic! Is not this, indeed, almost the only subject which is 
excluded from our friendly visits and social circles ? We may in- 
deed hear controversial topics discussed ; sermons, and the style of 
preaching criticisetl. We may hear christians talk of the success 
of religious and benevolent institutions, in diffusing the gospel 
through the dark places of the earth. We may hear them admire 
the voluntary sacrifices and indefatigable exertions of the missioua- 
ty of the cross: but do we hear them converse respecting the wis- 
com and goodaezs of God, the matchless love of Clirist, the glorion's 
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salvation procured by his sufferings and death, the blessings and 
privileges of the gospel, and the richness of that grace by w hich we 
ure to be saved? Do we hear them mentioning the temptations and 
trials with which they meet, the sweets of communion with their 
heavenly Father, and the j joys and sorrows which they experience | 

There are, indeed, many difficulties to prevent the christian from 
enjoying that religious intercourse which he might desire. He is 
necessarily connected with the world in the various scenes of ac- 
tive life. He, as well as others, must lay his plans and form his 
schemes of worldly business, and he must follow and exe- 
cute these plans by the same means, and in the same manner 
with other men. He must mingle in the throng, and pursie his bu- 
siness with attention and industr y- But, although there is nothing 
in this which is inconsistent with the christian character, facts show 
that this connection with the world in the common and necessary 
avocations of life, renders it more difficult to preserve a proper dis- 
tiaction. 

But most of the difficulties which attend the performance of this 
duty, may be found either to be in ourselves, or to exist only in imagi- 


nation. Experienc e has shown that this can be made a subject “ot 


lively interest in conversation, when properly managed. The man- 
ner of introducing religious conversation is frequently so improper 
and diseusting, as entirely to defeat the object. Whenever the 
subjec t is alluded to, the character of the persons present, the occa- 
sion, the circumstances, and the state of mind the company are in, 
ought to be taken into consideration. If we studied to render our 
conversation agreeable on this, as we do on other subjects, that dif- 
ficulty, which arises from a sort of restraint that makes one awk- 
ward when he suspects that what he is going to say will not be well 
received, would soon vanish 
A neglect to cultivate spiritual mindedness is one great cause ot 
this defect. If our minds were sufficiently engaged in the contem 
plation of divine things, and elevated to heav enly objects, and en 
grossed with the concerns of eternity, we should find what now 
seem to be creat difficulties, would be much diminished, if they did 
not totally disappear. If our hearts were right with God, our con- 
versation would not appear to be an affected and forced effort for the 
occasion ; but, coming from a pure fountain, it would flow in an 
easy and natural channel. “The good man, out of the good treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth good things.” He that feels the heaven- 
ly influence on his own mind, can hardly fail to manifest something 
of its spirit in his intercourse with bis fellow creatures. 
To repel the charge of inconsistency of character, it is necessary 
for christians to awake from their slumbers and burst the chains 
which a long continued habit has riveted upon them. We profess 
to be dead to the world, and to have our treasure in the heavens. It 
is therefore high time that we begin to act more agreeably to the 
principles we profess, and to the hopes we cherish ; ‘and by a godly 
walk and conversation shew to those whose jealous eye is watching 
our conduct that there is a reality in religion, ‘and that it is 
y their attention. If the disciple of Christ would rise and le 
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“his light shine’? in this respect, how would he be rewarded in 
his ownsoul! And who can calculate the benefits of the influence 
he would thus exert over those around him? If the church would 
unite in one general and mighty effort to change the tone of feeling, 
and the uniform practice in regard to this subject, might we not ex- 
pect to see the aspect of things changed, and religion appear in her 
native purity and loveliness ? 0. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PILGRIM. ? 


THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Sip, 

YOU ask in the first number of the Pilgrim, « What course of 
conduct and exertions has God most usually blessed in promoting 
revivals of religion F” 

It is a happy circumstance that in the United States, where revi- 
vals are more frequent and more powerful than in any oth- 
er section of the christian world, we have a facility of communi- 
cation with which but few countries are favoured. Our religious 
magazines and newspapers have become so numerous, and their 
conductors are so desirous of furnishing articles of intelligence, which 
experience has shewn to be suited to the taste of the public, that ac- 
counts of many remarkable events of this nature are annually pub- 
lished, circulated extensively, and read with avidity. The eflects 
produced by this state of things, will probably be more strikingly 
visible in the character, manners and principles of the rising gener- 
ation, than they are in the character of those who now fill the 
busy scenes of life: these grew up with but little knowl- 
edge of the practical operations of the Holy Spirit; they heard of 
them as having taken place at some distant period, or in towns re- 
mote and obscure; while the former have felt the heavenly 
influences upon their own hearts, or have seen reformations 
amang their friends and neighbours so palpable, as to remove every 
doubt, and so beneficial in thelr consequences, that they can as- 
cribe them only to the Holy Spirit. Ii we recal to mind what was 
the state of this country previous to the year 1790, we shall see rea- 
son to believe, that the prophecy is literally fulfilled, “that many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge,” especially concerning relt- 
gion, “shall be greatly increased.” 

There is no speculative opinion, probably, more generally received 
among christians, and none which is more frequently heard trom 
the pulpit, and in conversation among religous circles, than this, 
“that the kingdom of God is a kingdom of means.”? Many persons 
act, as it respects their own children and families, as if they placed 
muplicit confidence in this truth; and yet if we look for their la- 
bours among those who are going on in the broad road that leads 
to destruction, we shall be compelled, however reluctantly, to fear 
that many private christians, a come ministers, vive assent to this 
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Thoughts on Revivals of Religzion AS 


To an attentive eye it will be apparent, that in most instances 
where revivals of religion take place, God, in the course of his Pro- 
vidence, so orders circumstances and events, as to produce a state 
of preparation for the outpouring of his spit. ,A faithful perform- 
ince of the great duty of € hristian dise ipline 1 is often found to pre- 
cede especial displays of Divine grace. This duty, which is so un 
equivocal 7 commanded in the Sc riptures s, and which is acknowledg- 

edin the artic le 3 of faith of ali Protestant churches, is often most 
famentably neglected in their practice. Cold and sleeping churches 
doze over this duty year after year ; afraid to commence the work, 
jest they should be awakened out of sle ep; and continue in a state 
of apathy and sloth, until the hst of delinquencies is so numerous, 
a3 to appal the stoutest heart, and render nerveless the stronczest 
arm. Many churches remain in this state for twenty years and 
" pwards ; ; and [I see no reason why they should ex pect revivals of 
relici on, for the y are not in the w ay of obedien ice ; and itis to ohe- 
dience alone that a promise 1s annexed. The great revival whic! 
commenced in New-Haven in 1820, was preceded by a commenda- 
ble energy and faithfulness in discipline i in one of the congregational 
churches; and by an uncommon attention and activity in this duty 
in the other: many rotten branches were cut off, and the church, to a 
eood degree purified and edified,walked in the fear of the Lord. I can 
mention another instance, still more remarkable. Ina church in 
this state, during the ministry of the present incumbent, a period of 
about tw ents y years, tw enty-one he genes have been excommunicat- 
ed; and the cong srevation to which it is attached, has been blessed 
with four revivals of religion. It is belheved by many excellent 
persons, that wv e should ever “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” — 
But what savs the Seriptures ? Is it not, that the church should be 
“ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mer 
cy seal good fruits, without partiality, and without h ypocrisy.” 

When churches are called upon to labour and pray for a revival 
of religion, the almost universal answer among these who are cold and 
sleeping, is, “ God is a Sovereign ;”? meaning undoubtedly, that they 
do not heartily believe that the kingdom of God is a kingdom of 
means ; and evincing that they gather their views of his soverei; gnty. 
irom the characters exhibited by the petty sovereigns who disg grace 
our world. ‘The least that can be meant, must be, that he is an ar 
hritary sovereign; governing his subjects according to one set ol 
views at one time, and another set at another time. Does not this 
idea derogate from the perfect character of the Almighty? Is i: 
not inconsistent with his immutability ? Can we suppose that 
ihe Ruler of the world, who is the same yesterday, to day, and for 
ever, will bless the taithful, prayertul efforts of his children at one 
time, and retuse to bless them at another, when accompan ied by the 
same degree of devotion to his service, and by the same prayer of 
faith? That God is the King and Governor of the Universe, is a 
truth, which i trust no man will question, who has the use of his 
reason. “ The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let the multitude 
of the isles be glad thereof.’ 


Tt 1s often satd bv professing christians, 2nd by ministers, wher 
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Missionary Baskets 65 


“ What shall we do >” Most gladly would we reply to so benevo- 
lent an inquiry, by pointing out, were it in our power, a thousand 
new and convenient methods of aiding the missionary cause. Af 
ter considerable reflection however, we can think of.no plan for this 

urpose more desirable than the following, which has im substance 
been adopted in various parts of the land. The object of this com- 
munication is therefore merely to systematize and extend the pre 
sent already extensive operations of female beneficence. To come 
then to our plan, 

Let a large basket be procured aud deposited in some central 
place in every town or neighbourhood, which may be called, for con- 
venience sake, “ The missionary basket.” [nto tis let the mer- 
chant be invited to throw remnants of cloth, ribands, tape, &c. 
while} the farmer may cast a spare fleece of wool, or loose head of 
flax. Each family should likewise have the privilege of depositing 
any spare articles of clothing, which by alteration or repairs would 
be adapted for the use of heathen children, at the different mission~ 
ary stations. Having thus filled our basket, let those ladies who 
are friendly to the object, assemble at stated seasons, weekly or 
monthly, and under the superintendance of a beard of managers, 
each one select those articles which she can conveniently manufac- 
ture. At the succeeding meeting let the articles which are comple- 
ted be returned to the place of deposit, and let us again examine 
the missionary basket. Among a variety of useful and ornamental 
manufactures, we shall probably find ladies’ and gentlemen’s gloves, 
mittens, purses, stockings, thread, yarn, ruffles, playing balls, &c. 
&c. besides a large package of clothes for Indian children. 

The question which next arises, is, how shall these articles be 
converted into money? In reply we would say, the benevolent and 
wealthy in every village will doubtless give the preference to the 
missionary basket, provided its manufactures possess equal excel- 
lence with others. Those however which remain unseld at the end 
of the year, can be forwarded to some missionary depository in our 
principal market towns, where they will probably meet with a ready 
sale. In addition to the methods alluded to for the supply of the 
missionary basket, individuals might be solicited, so far as it could 
be done without interfering with the support ef our own industrious 
poor, to employ the society in the manufacture of their clothing, &c. 
An interest might likewise be imparted to the meetings by the com- 
munication of missionary intelligence, the perusal of well sefécted 
books, and the counsels and prayers of the ministers of religion. 

Is there any one disposed to think lightly of means like these for 
doing good? -Let him, before he gives utterance to his sentiments, 
compute the amount of happiness which the rills of female benevo- 
lence have diffused over the plains of India and through our own 
western wilderness! Let him first go ask that youth whom the la 
bours of a female circle support in the family of the missivnaries, 
and who was once a poer benighted heathen, what is the difference 
between the darkness and wretchedness of his former state, and 
that hope full of imniortality which is fastened on things beyond the 
grave? Ye mothers and daughters in Israel! the Pilgrim need not 
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enireat vou to go ferward in your “work of faith and labour ot 
love.” He need only to remind you of your obligations to that 
Saviour whom your sisters in Judea delighted to minister unto of 
heir substance, and for whom they esteemed no ointment too pre- 
ious, no sacrifice teo costly, no duty too arduous. 


\N ANSWER TO THE QUESTION IN THE FIRST No. OF THE 
PILGRIM, ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


THE question, “How far ought christians of different denomi- 
nations to extend the hand of fellowship, according to the word of 
God >”? is highly interesting and important to the redeemed family 
of Jesus. It presents to our consideration a subject which in- 
volves the proper exhibition of the glory of divine grace in the 
vorld, so far as that exhibition is connected with the church of the 
living God” which is “the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

‘Two courses, we conceive, cperate to prevent a union among the 
fullowers of the Lamb, on this as well as on other subjects relating 
to their Master’s kingdom. Ist. Prejudice in favor of systems w “or 
ve have received from other sources than the word of truth. 2d. 
consequent unwillingness to search that word prayertully and iil. 
rently, that we may know our Lord’s wiil. 

It is indeed lamentable, that the disciples of Jesns have been 
30 much “corrupted from the simplicity which is in Christ ;”? and 
hat the general body of believers are no more animated by that 
“one heart and soul”? which characterized and blessed the | primi- 
tive church. Let us hope and pray and labor for the fulfilment of 
those predictions of divine truth, that relate to the holy union of the 
saints, for which the Son of God hath prayed and died. 

In considering the question before us, it must be remembered 
that by the phrase, “ christians of different denominations,” we under- 

‘tand all these persons, and those on/y, whe appear to be born of the 
‘Spiri it of God ; who are “the children of God by faith in Christ 

Jesus ;°? who dare not wilfully break “ one of the least”? of Christ’s 
commandments,and who “ declare plainly that they seek a country” 
beyond the joys and glories of this world. In respect to. the 
multitude of nomined christians, who have a name to live and are 
iead, we have only to repeat the truth of God, “what fellowship 
hat h righteousness with unrighteous ness, and w hat communion hath 
light with darkness =” There e can be 1 no greater absurdity than to 
suppose the possibility of christian fellow ship without mutual union 
to Christ. And in no other way perhaps has there been greater dis- 
honor cast on the holy name of Je sus, than by the unholy alliance 
of his disciples with the world, in violation of the solemn command, 
« Come out and be ve separate.” 

it should also be remembered, that difference of denomination. 
among christians, is not agreeable to the rule of the divine word 
nor the consequence of imperfection in that rule; but the conse- 
quence amd the proof of cur imperfection. When this imperfec 
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tion is removed, we shall all be one, as Christ and the Father are 
one. 

It is believed that the word of God furnishes us with an answer 
to this important question, in the apostolic precepts, and in those ex- 
amples of the primitive church, which it is our duty and privilege 
to follow. 

It is manifest, that from the earliest period of the christian church 
believers in the truth of Christ have had different views, and con- 
scientiously practised differently in some things. See Acts xxi. 20. 
Rom. xiv. 2-5. Those believers who were in error in certain things, 
the apostle called weak, and gave the church directions how to treat 
them. “Him that is weak in the faith receive ye,” &c. Rom. 
xiv. 1. “ We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak,’? &c. “ Wherefore, receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God.” Rom. xv. 1-7. Here we 
find a general principle or law of forbearance, te be exercised to- 
wards ail those who appear to be received of the Lord, and because 
God hath received them. Rom. xiv. 3. It is not to be expected 
that every error or weakness into which believers may fall, should 
be specified in the word of God. It is sufficient that the marks of 
real christian character are plainly delineated ; and that a general 
rule of forbearance is given respecting errors not fundamental. In 
this case, as in others, we discern admirable simplicity and wisdom 
in the divine word. 

The law of forbearance, however, like every other law of Chvrist’s 
house, isof aholy nature. It will not allow us to cover sin in our- 
selves or others. Charity “rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in the © 
truth.” This law is perfectly consistent with the injunction to 
every christian to do whatsoever Christ has commanded. It will 
not therefore allow us to neglect the observance of any divine pre- 
cept, because our brethren (from whatever cause) will not unite 
with us. Itis perfectly consistent with all those precepts which 
require our growth in grace, and in the knowledge and practice of 
our Lord’s will, that “we may with one mind and with one mouth 
vlorify God.” It will not allew us to unite with our christian breth 
ren in any thing which we believe to be contrary to truth, “ for 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 

{n answering the question before us, it is important to consider the 
scriptural representation of the church of Chiist: who are the mem- 
bers of it: what are its privileges ; and what is essential to our mu- 
tual participation of these privileges. 

The term “church,” is used in the New Testament in a very 
obvious sense, a8 consisting of the spiritual body of Christ, or 
all true believers, who are called members of that one body. See 
Matt. xvi. 18. Eph. i. 22, 23 ; i. 10, 21 5 v. 23, 25,27, 29. 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. Col. i. 18 and 24. We read also of the church in a par- 
ticular city, 1 Cor. i. 2, and house, Rom. xvi. 5, and of the churches 
of Asia and Galatia ; but those were only parts of the great whole, 
niembers of the one body. 1 Cor. xii. 27. 

The term “ visible church” is not scriptural, but if we use it to 
‘wnete al! those who are visjbly of that church which the New Tes 
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tament describes ; viz. the spiritual body of Christ, or true be- 
lievers, or particular bodies of such, we use it in a proper and scrip- 
tural sense. We find no authority in the word of God for using 
the term church, or visible church, in reference to any particular 
dlenomination of saints to the exclusion of others. To be a visible 
christian, and to be a member of Christ’s visible church, are, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, synonymous terms. 

The privileges to be enjoyed by this spiritual community, are 
communion, so ) far as they have opportunity, in the faith of Christ, 

ihe love of God, the hope of eternal life, and in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord’s house. 

For believers in Jesus to unite in these privileges, it is necessary 
ihat an agreement of mind should exist, in re ward to the particular 
things in which they unite, for “how can two walk together except 
they are agreed ?”? But it is not necessary that they should be of 
one mind in ai/ the commandments of their Redeemer before they 
can unite in any. If two persons are going a journey, and are not 
a;reed respecting part of the road, they may nevertheless travel to- 
gether as often as they meet, and so far as they are agreed respect- 
ing the way. Although perfect union in the truth and ordinances 
of Christ is desirable, “and we ought never to be satisfied until it is 
attained ; yet, so far as we have attained, we are to walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing. Phill. ui. 16. It is evident 
that christians in the primitive churches, who disagreed in some 
things, united in those things in which they were of one mind. 

if the word of God declared that he who errs in any particular 
- ordinance, is not a member of Christ’s visible church, this would be 
decisive. And, indeed, if the Scriptures do not declare this, but 
declare that he who errs in any particular ordinance, cannot unite 
in another particular ordinance; ¢. g. if it is declared that no un- 
baptised person shall be fellowshipped at the Lord’s supper, or in 
the public prayers and praises of the church, we must act according- 
ly : but we have no authority for making exceptions to the general 
rule of receiving all whom ¢'!.’.t hath received, to the general privi- 
leges of his house, if the word of God has not made ; any. 

Some of ourchristian brethren, we conceive, have acted partially 
on the principle that we ought to refuse believers church fellow - 
ship. if they hold an error which the primitive church did not, or if 
they do not observe a cy ene which that church practised. But 
is such a principle te be found in the “ en/y rule of faith and prac- 
tice 7°’ It is indeed our duty and privilege to be “followers of the 
churches” which were in Judea; and to be “followers of God ;’ 
and to be “ perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect.” But so ral 
from finding the above principle i in the divine word, we find one 
laid down for our rule of action, which is directly apposed to it.— 
The church at Rome was expressly required, and urged by the most 
affecting consideration, to receive the weak or erring brethren. 
Rom. xv. 1-7: and to receive them, not because their errors were 
small compared with the errors not fundamental ; but because God 
and Christ had received trem. Rom. xiv. 3 3 xv. 1-7. 

Let any church act impartially on the above principle, and follow 
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% out in all its legitimate consequences, and they will soon be con- 
vinced that itis erroneous ; for they would not have one spiritual 
stone left upon another. ‘The principle requires, not only that I 
refuse church fellowship to my christian brother, who in my view 
errs on the subject of baptism or in any other particular thing ; but 
that I refuse church fellowship to ny brother who agrees with me 
in baptism, &c. if he in my view holds any sentiment, or practices 
any thing which the primitive church did not ; or if he does not be: 
lieve any sentiment, or neglects to practice any thing which that 
church did. ‘The principle also requires that I yefuse him fellow- 
ship in one ordinance of public worship as much as in another. Li 
itis correct to say, I cannot unite with my unbaptised, or otherwise 
erroneous brother, at the Lord’s table, because the primitive church 
never united in this ordinance with such; it is equally correct to 
say, [ cannot unite with him in public prayer fs praise, because 
the primitive church never nnited in these ordinances with such. 
Let us solemnly consider, dear brethren, whether we have not 
adopted this principle, on/y so far as it supports our established sys- 
tems, and then abandoned it. 

Some christians are deterred from uniting with their brethren at 
the Lord’s table, by the supposition, that if they should do so, they 
should be giving feilowship to their errors. But it should be re- 
membered, that our union at the supper of the Lord, is not an ex- 
pression of perfect fellowship, but a profession of our union in the 
great and precious truth which that ordinance exhibits ; viz. the 
death of the Son of God as the foundation of our hope for eternal 
Jife. A truth which all real christians believe. Our union at the 
Lord’s table no more necessarily implies that we fellowship each 
others views of baptism, the external order of the church, &c. than 
our union in prayer and praise. ‘Those christians who are agreed 
on the subject of baptism, or on the external order of the church 
generally, are disagreed in some particulars, but they do not suppose 
that they fellowship each other’s errors when they unite in the 
breaking of bread in commenioration of their Saviour’s love. In- 
deed, if this supposition is just, we must unite no more in this 
holy and delightful ordinance until we are perfect. 

As the word of God so plainly exhibits the precious truth, that 
all true believers compose the church of Christ on earth, is it not 
arbitrary, and assuming the prerogative of Jesus, who is sole legis- 
lator in his kingdom, for us to make a distinction which we cannot 
find in the Scriptures, between those things, in which real christians 
differ, and determine which of these are, and which are not essentia! 
to membership in the visible church of Christ? Is it not severing 
the “ one Bopy” of the Son of God, and rejecting those “ poor in 
spirit,” and “ persecuted for righteousness sake,’’ who are express- 
ly declared to be of his kingdom ? : 

To the question before us then, we respectfully submit to the 
candid consideration of our dear brethren mm Christ the following 
answer : 

Christians of different denominations ought to extend the hand 
of fellowship, so far as they have opportnnity, by expressing their 
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unity of faith and hope and love in all the ordinances of divine’ 


worship in which they are agreed : in the practice of all the recip- 
rocal duties of brotherly love which the word of the Lord enjoins : 
and in constant exertions to advance the holy kingdom of their God 
and Saviour, so far as they agree in the means which are to be used 
tor the promotion of this important object. 

QO, may the blessed Spirit of truth prepare us for that state where 
we shall be “made perfect in one.” *YJill then, dearly beloved in 
the Lord, let us forbear one another, and love and “ receive one 
another, as Christ also hath received us to the glory of God.””, Amen. 

G. 


FOR THE PILGRIM. 
CILARACTERISTICS OF A MISER. 


UT was a summer evening, and [ was walking slowly down the 
valley of , reflecting on the glortous scenes with which I was 


surrounded. At length I came to a niche in the rocks, where I sat 





down: moonlight threw a soft and mellow lustre over the face of 


nature: nota breath disturbed the deep tranquillity: the mountain 
lifted its hoary head tewards heaven ; the valley covered with or- 
chards looked like the lap of nature; while far as the eye could 
reach to the south, the ocean, spreading its silvery surface to the 
ynoon, glittered “like a molten looking-glass.”? A solemn silence 
reigned over the mountain, the valley, and the water, and each im- 
pressively declared, “rxovu art Gop—there is none beside THEE.” 
in this highly favoured land ef religion and science we can view 
the wonderful works of creation, and look from nature up to nature’s 
Gop. But on how many millions of the race of Adam do these 
bright luminaries shine, only to witness their abominable idolatry ! 
But blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
he is raising up and sending forth men, to preach his truth to these 
poor heathen! We have reason to hope that the time is not far dis- 
iant, when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. What a field is open for the successful la- 
bours of christians! and yet, how cold and languid a great many 
are! Swallowed up in this world, they seem to forget there is a 
world to come; and they labour, and lay up treasure on earth as if 
it would never fade. O that L had one of those stupid worldly min- 
ded men here with me, who, calling Christ master, serve Mammon! 
‘The thought had scarce passed my heart, when I saw my old neigh- 
hor X. approaching me. This, thought I, is the very man whom I 
wish to see. He has been a professor for forty years or more, and 
has property to the amount of twenty thousand dollars, and never 
gave ten dollars for any charitable purpose in his life. He no soon- 
er recognized me than he began to address me as follows :— 

X. I wonder what you are doing here! Idling away your time? 
‘The diligent hand maketh rich, as Solomon says. Ah, that Solo- 
mon knew something! For my part I don’t know what this wicked 
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world is coming to: one half of the people can’t pay their just debts, 
and yet they are sending their children to be educated, and spend- 
ing their time in running around to try to get people to give away 
their money, to pay lazy fellows for going into the western states, 
to christianize the Indians, as they say, but to get clear of work, / 
say. They don’t get any thing of me, however : I can hardly procu re 
a living for savaele and he that don’t provide for his own house is 
worse than an infidel, the bible says. [I’ve read the bible. Pray, 
how do you expect to get a living? Your old grandfather didn’t 
spend his time gazing at the stars, nor I don’t mjne. I am up eve- 
ry morning by day light, and work as long as I can see ; and then 
do errands, and such things, in the evening. I scarcely ever go to 
bed till nearly midnight. I have been out now settling some ac- 
counts with my neighbors. 

P. But don’t you attend any of the evening meetings. 

X. I don’t approve of these night meetings. Young folks and old 
ones too had better be at home. The sabbath is enough to go to 
meeting. °Tis the day God made; and I always go to meeting, 
read, and pray on the sabbath; and I believe that is sufficient. If 
God had wanted more time he would have told us of it: we are com- 
manded to labour six days, and I am astonished to see people vio- 
late the commandments as they do. Why, just let a man attend all 
the meetings that are appointed now-a-days, and he’ll do nothing 
else. *I' would be impossible for a man to make money, if he should 
do it. A number of young men who have just set up business in the 


Phas ee. ‘ 
world are gadding about every night, and going sometimes twenty 


5 “" 
miles to instruct other folks, as if they knew more than any body 
else, and as if there were not ministers enough to preach now ; and 
while they are absent, good bargains are slipping through their 
fingers : they had better mind their own business ; a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, as Solomon says; they'll run through soon and 
come upon the town, as cee as not. 1 got a hint last night about 
one of these night meeting folks that owed me some money, and / 
went straight tohim and told liim he must pay me,—he complained 
that he had been sick, and that his wife was sick, and money was 
scarce ; but I told him I must be paid, or have security ; so, after 
a good deal of difficulty, I got a mortgage of his homestead, and five 
er cent. added to the sum total, as a compensation for waiting so 
ong. I tell you, if a man don’t look out for himself now-a-days, 
he'll lose all his property. . I heard half an hour ago of a man that 
ewes me between three and four dollars that is likely to fail; he 
lives about seven miles from me, and I am now going to see if I 
can’t get my pay. 

P. Would you go as far to see the man if he was sick, to adminis- 
ter consolation to his soul, or warn him of his danger, or assist him 
to money if he was poor ? 

X. No; for it would be the duty of the minister to do the one, and 
the selectmen to do the other. I have no idea of men’s going out of 
their latitude and trying to act, or do more than their duty requires. 
Let each man in the world take care of one, and all will be provid- 
ed for. Charity begins ot home, Solomon says, and the Apostles 
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ionev. ilow will this look ina dying hour cu vrotess to be 
christian, and the wertd look on and see vour tife, and they make 
ferences very much to the disadvantage of rescton. The cause 
t Jesus is wounded in the house ot Us pretended trends hil vou 
rer refiect whatit wasto bea christian’ Moses savs. itis not a vain 
line to serve the Lord, itis for your life. Did vou ever exhort: 


inner to repent? Does your life witness before the warld, that 


ere 1s a better ceed than this world aftords’ Are vou not rather 
i blot 2 Is not vour conversation vain, filled with iesting and folly 


seen as becometh not the easpel? Liave vou not behaved like : 


int ina number of instances. and « ppressed the poor pecause tier 
wed vou r—Ah! fimnend X, if God was to make inguisiion for 
lnod, | am afraid that veu might view the atiair tn a different light 


Does your closet bear witness to the tears vou shed « ver your own 


sidness and stupidity ; over the forlorn situation of poor sinners ; 
ver the sttwation of Zion generaily? In fine, what evidence have 
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he worid, or yourseif, that you are a christian: 

<< Pray what right have you to catechise me: *ve been a pra- 
ssser tairty or tortvy years, and at no one time has it been se that } 
ould notlend money, (on good security :} and I don’t owe a man 
1 the world. But ior you fo teil me—why | knew vour erand 
ither, an honest man he was too; | wish his crandcbiidren were 
nore like him. The oid man would groan to see his. preperty 
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T see my feiiow mortals perishing for lack of vision, and hear ihe 
sry from the millions in India, famishing for the word of lite. When [ 
see. Eihopia stretching out her hands unto God, and the isles wait 
ing for his law. and know thatthe Lord Jesus Christ has commit- 
ted the gospel of his kingdom to our charge, together with the means 
and the command to carry it into ail the world, 1 tremble for those 
whe can laok coldly on, and hug their bags of gold, pretending to be 
thristians. ©, that they would throw off the guise, and act ypenly 
on the side to which hey welone, and not dishonor the cause of Jesus. 
Read the command which is from So/omen’s lins, * Honor the Lord 
vith thy substance.” “ He that giveth wuato the poor, lendeth unto 
he Lord, and he will repay him.” “The Lord loveth ihe cheerful 
iver; and many more texts; so that there is no lack of proaf on 
he subject, or any doubt of the strictness of the intunction which is 
laid on every christian to do al) he can to spread the gospel throngh- 
out the world. | 

it appears to me, frend X, that the angel of the covenant stands 
on high with a crown of giery in his hands, holding it forth as an 
mcentive to encourage his follawers to labor zealousiv in ins stort: 
ous cause; that he is calling to you as a professed disciple, to give 
to the peer and you shall have treasure | n heaven; winle you, by 
your answers, refuse his offers, and rake pena he dust and 
straws of the earth, and take them as your chosen portion. But one 
thing [ tell you, and sooner or later you will find it true, that it 
you can look on and see (what every believer must see uniess he 
wilfu! y shuts his eyes,) the plains of Hindestan, white with the 
bones of the miserable, self-destroyed vi cms 3 of the modern Moloch 
of the East, Juevernaut, and the Banks of the Ganges covered with 
skeletons of infants, whose flesh has fattened the crocodile, and 
see the smoke from hundreds ef altars, and hear the agonizing 
screams from the unhappy women who are sacrticing themselves. at 
the shrine of superstit Jon, and remain unmoved, witheut contrbut 
mg any thing to assist in sending among | hem the light of the truth, 
you have no reason to indulge yourself in the vam hepe that you 
are 2 ch ristian. No; your silver and gold shail canker, and the 
rust of them shall be a witneswagainst you.” 

xX. ‘Why, i if what you say is true, "ts very bad; but [P’'m sure 
I’ve heard ’em say that the Rast-indies is the best place in the world 
to make money ; and if that is the case, ’twould be ver y wrong to give, 
you know; for he that gives to the rich shall come to want. I 
should be as glad to give as any man in the world. butreaily | have 
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not the means ; for i’m paying interest now on a piece of land that 
i beught six months age, and must make the first payment on it 
next week, and where the money is to ‘come from [ don’t know.— 


idn’t wonder tf L should come on the town in ten yveurs my 


self, in spite of all [ can do. Money is so scarce "tis impossible to 
et enoug +h to pay my taxes with, without trouble. IL wish [ could 
ive something ; I fe el tor the poor heathen ; my heart aches when 
Ee such stories as you have told, and 1 hope the missionanes 
ode have all the success im the world. What vou say about Soio- 
tending to the Lord, &c. | den’t construe those paseages lller- 
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ro, or | shall be too late in cettinme mv money of that man.—Goaod 
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iti be a termble dav tor such men. 
fen mav bar their doors against the sufterer : let charity herselt 


tead in vain, and mercy co empty handed away: but he that hath 
ie kevs of death and hell. that oneneth and no man shutteth, ane 


hutteth and no man oveneth.’? will unbar ¢hetr doors, unlock then 
otters, and scatter their treasures tothe poor and needy, and rende: 
idement without mercy tot im who hath showed nomercev.”” | 
PETER VALDO. 
nenstindeeaml 
LOSS OF THE ALBION. 
Co those of our readers. who have ot lreadv heard of the melan j } 
‘ate of the Albion, the following brief statement may not be uninteresting. 
Che Albion was considered the firmest. and in all respects the best pack- } 
t-ship in the line to which she belonred: and was commanded bv the skil 
il, thongh now much lamented Capt. Williams of New-York. She sailed 
om that place for Liverpool on the first of Anml, under circumstances 
nich seemed to promise 2 quick and successful passare ; ut.mefancnoly to 
late, on the twenty-second of the same month, she was wrecked onthe south- 
en coast of Ireland, atter almost riding out the wale which eventually drove her 
pon the shore. She struck the rocks near Kinsale, where she was soon 


shivered to pieces bv the resistless beating of the waves; and of the twen- 


eight passengers on board, one cabin, and one steerage passenrer onlv, 
scaped with their lives; and of the crew, amounting to twenty-four, six 
ands, and the first mate, were the only ones saved. Among the lost was 
lexander M. Fisher, Protessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
ile-Coliege.to whose memory the following lines are. dedicated, though 
iev teeblv express the respect and afiection which dictated them, and 


hich stall lives in the bosom of one who has shared the benefit of his in- 


trucion. 


rHE sun had set,—the danger too was o'er ;— 
Hope tlush’d each cheek, and beam’d in ev’ry eye 
I er, tTnoUuch tLoeyv had, for Many a paintui I our 
Been tempest toss’d, and random driven, the spor 
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Reverse '—scarce had he spoke, and quell’d their fears, 
When the half-quiet storm rekindled all 
itsrage, and burst with ten-fold fury on 
Their hapless bark. Mysterious Providence !— 
Henceforth a mastless wreck, and not to be 
Controll’d by skill consummate, fierce they drive 
Before th’ impetuous blasts, Erst and anon 
They ride the mountain wave, and sink again 
The tenants of a momentary grave. ; 
©! hour of deep suspense,—but ah! too sad' 
its end !—Too soon thy hospitable, though 
Now dreaded light, Hibernia, told them they 
Were driving fast to dash upon thy shores. 

A moment,—and their gallant Wiciiass says, 
With fortitude unmoved, “ No longer is 
There hope.” Scarce have they time to feel despair, 
Before they strike where tempest-beaten rocks 
And stormy waves wage an eternal war. 
They sink,—they rise,—they dash upon the rocks ; 
‘Their shatter’d bark in fragments floats upon 
The briny flood. But ah! the man of genius, 
Science, erudition, he who patronized 
The arts: ah! where is he? ingulph’d, he sinks ;— 
The waters close,—and Frsuzr is no more. 

Oh! Yale, 

Thee and thy sons, thy loss deplore : for few 
Can sympathize ; few know the worth that with 
rhis youthful mind has vanish’d from our world. 

How dark th’ event !—we bow submissive to 
High heaven’s decree; but still indulgence plead, 
While grief lets fall a tear. 

With power to scan th’ abstruse of science, his 
Delight was with the wheeling orbs of heaven. 
To trace the comet’s devious path, and with 
Prophetic eye, when it recedes, to tell 
Both when and whence its blaze will re-appear, 
To him amusement seem’d. From sparks electric, 
Such as children please, up to the lightning’s 
Flash that streaks the western sky with livid 
Fire, he rose with equal ease ; and nature’s 
Hidden wonders all revealed. But stop, 
My pu’rile pen, nor further mock what well 
Deserves a higher strain. He’s gone !— 
Nor youth, nor health, nor promis’d usefulness, 
Nor eminence so high, e’en now attain’d, 
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Ner mind with pow’rs angelic, could prolong 
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of greatess and benevolence combined 

To man’s redemption from the curse des: 7a | 
Of death etem al, it the price of blood 

Ponred from the wonnds of God's @¢xpiine Son, 
Poured from his heart of overflowing love.” 


This seems to be the point of elevation to which the author of the 
annem endeavours to raise the contemplation of huis readers :—9n 
elevation from which they might lank ibroad into the moral as well 
1a the natural worid, and gaze at those exhibitions of the divine 
perfections which present fhemeelves in every liyection ilthes were 
‘oat in wonder and admiration. itis, indeed. a trite and hackneved 
ibyect, but it is not on ths account unimteresting. Sn many have 
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each one, aiter reading, fo jNege tor limsei. Snoutd an 1OWeVve? 
setuse to give fim the credit of oriemaiuty im ins argminents, it 1s 
Sresumed few will deny tiat “velyu and anwmeated descmplion is one 


exceilence which he may fairly claim. Many examnvies might be 
ted ui confirmation of this remark, but aut of the variety of pas 
ages which selicit attention it seems difficnit ta make a single 
selection, though this is all our limits will allow. The following, 
though not swperiour te many others, contains a deserption which 
an hardly fail te present a lively view of the ortyinal scene to ane 
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as frank pastures vraze 
Sinely and mnutely, the contented herd 
And on the uptand rout the peacetul sheen, 


Revardless of the trelc lambs, that, close 


Beside them, and befure thear faces prone, 
With many an antic lean, and butting fein, 
. Try to provoke them to unite in sport, 
Or grant a look, tll tired of vain attempts 
When, rathermy in one company apart, 
ATl viwour and delimht, away they cun, 
Straight to the utmost corner of the ticid 
The fence beside; then, wheeiinyg, disappear 
fn some small sandy pit. then mse to view 
Or croud together up the Qeap of carti 
Around some upturned reer of thilen tre: 
And on its top a trembling moment stand, 
Then to the distant fovk at once return, 
jther passawes might be erven, which, undoubted) y, in she vrew at 
Main v would SUTDUSs this Lid QeUUTy >; DUC We preter that the Dook 


should speak for (tseiL 


Vhen Mr. Wilcox comes to paint the hopes “nat bang suspended 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


LETTER FROM MR. FISK TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRT” rARY OF THE A.B. C.F. M 
RESPECTING THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF MR. PARSONS 


Alexandria, Feb. 10, 1822 

Very dear Sir, 

[ HAVE written to you twice, since we arrived at this place 
In my last [ stated the opinion of the ohysician, that brother Par- 
sons would probably never enjoy perfect healih in this climate ; 
though he said, without hesitation, that he would recover from. his 
present weakness. So we all hoped and believed, though I appre 
hend brother Parsons had less hope of it, than any one who knew 
him. 

His symptoms continued favorable, till day before yesterday ; and 
our hopes were rather brightened. Then his Saves; returned: 
though not severely; and the physician said it would be easy to cure 
it. Yesterday it was worse, and he was weaker than [ had ever 
seen him. My appr ehensions respecting a ee termination of his 
disorder were greatly excited. He conversed on the s subject with 
his usual serenity, referring the event continually to the will of Ged 
as he has always been accustomed to do. Last evening, we spent 
a most precious hour in reading the Scriptures, prayer, and conver 
sation. We read John 14th, and conver: sed some time about the 

27th verse. “Peace [ leave with you,” &c. After conversing 
about an hour, [ told him it was necessary that he should stop and 
take some rest. He replied, “I feel as ‘thongh { could converse 
two hours longer. You don’t know how refreshing these seasons 
are to me.” He then fell asleep, and [ sat down to write. [ soon 
heard him saying in his sleep,—* the goodness of God—growth in 
grace—fulfilment of the promises—so God is all in heaven, andi all 
on earth.” After sleeping a while, he awoke; and seemed about 
as usual at that hour. I proposed sitting by his side through the 
night ; bathe insisted on my going to bed ; said he felt as though 
he should have a very quiet ‘night ; ; and as his attendant always 
slept near him, and woke at the least word or motion, he urgved me 
to retire to rest. About 11 o’clock [ bid him cood night, and wish- 
ed that God might put underneath him the arms of everlasting mer 
cy. He replied, “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him.” 

These, my dear Sir, were the last words that I ever heard that 
beloved brother speak, amilie’ ast that L shall hear him, until t hear him 
speak in the lang uage of immortality. T ‘wice, whiie I slept, he a- 
woke, and told Antonie, his servant, that he had slept very quietly, 
and felt easy and well. At half past three Antonio heard him 
speak, or groan, and started up. He saw something was the mat 
ter, and called me. I was by the bed side in a moment. O whata 
heart-rending moment was that! He was gasping lor breath, una 
ble to speak, and apparently insensible to all around him. I stood 
by his side and atte mpted to revive him, but in \ un. I sent in 
haste for the physic ian, but did not obtain him. Nor dol suppose it 
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would have been of any use whatever, if he had come. It was evident 
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that he was dying. I attempted to commend his departing spirit to 
that Redeemer on whom he had believed. I pressed his hand and 
kissed his quivering lips, and spoke to him; but he gave me no an- 
swer,—not even a look, or a motion. He took no notice of me, or 
of any thing around him. His appointed time had arrived. He 
continued to breathe till a quarter past four. ‘Then the muscles of 
his face were knit togeth ier as if he was in pain. It was the dying 
; struggle. It was the dissolution of the last ties that united soul “and 
body. It was the soul breaking off its last fetters. Gis features 
then became placid again. His breath stopped. His pulse ceased 
to beat. His soul took its immortal flight. 

After the first pang of separation, | stood pensive by the cor pse, 
thinking of the scenes w hich were opening to his view. O whai 
clories ? © what glories ! 
| ~ [turned my thoughts to myself, and found my heart sink and 
' faint. But [have not room here to descrive the emotions that agi- 
tated my breast. 

A little while after, as there was no person with me who under- 

tood English, 1 read a cl hapter, and prayed in Greek with Antonio, 
and then we dressed the body for the grave. 

Early in the forenoon, Mr. Lee, the ¢ ‘oneal, called on me, and 
kindly offered to see that all necessary arrangements were made for 
the funeral. He said, that in this climate it was nec essary to bury 
soon, to prevent putrefaction. On this account he thought it neces- 
sary that the funeral should be to-day. Four o’clock was according- 
ly appoint ted. All the English ge ntlemen resident in the place, six 
or seven in number, the captains of several English ships, and a 
great number of merchants, principally Maltese, attended the funer- 
al. The consul walked with me next to the coffin, and the others 
60 or 70 in number, followed in procession to the Greek conv ent, 
where the few English who reside here, bury their dead. At the 
grave, I read some verses from Job xiv. Ps. xxxix. 1 Cor. xv. and 
Rev. = xxii. and then made a short address, and closed with pray - 
er. e then committed the dust to its kindred dust, there to await 
the a ior sen s trumpet. 

To me the stroke seems almost insuppor table. Sometimes my 
heart rebels; and sometimes I hope it acquiesces in the will of God. 
i desire your prayers, that 1 may uot faint when the Lord rebukes 
me. 

With a heart overflowing with grief, I subscribe, yours affection- 
ately, PLINY FIS 

J cies 

Answers to the foll owing questions are re aque sted. Ist. Is it proper that 
the exercise of singing in public worship should be conducted by any e xcept 
euristians ’>—Jd. W hat attribute of God is most offensive to the Arn heart ? 
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We regret that several articles of Religious and Missionary Intelligence are 
omitted for want of room. 
onmtanens 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Y.S.; W.; M. and ALONZO, together with several pieces without signa- 
tures, are received and will meet with due attention. 
It is requested that any communication, designed for the Pilgrim, may be 
r) handed in soon 
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Blessed is he that watcheth and 
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